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Preface 


Peer review in ministry is a very important and yet difficult 
topic. Clergy, especially those in specialized ministry, are 
independent and enjoy the luxury and the burden of functioning 
in relatively autonomous ways. This reality makes the topic of 
peer review difficult. All of us know at some level that we need 
peers and we need to hear from them regarding our strengths 
and weaknesses in our various ministries. However, to admit this 
fact is to be cross-grained with our independent nature. 

In this JPCP monograph Jap Keith acknowledges the need for 
peer review and yet the resistance to receive it. More importantly, 
he does this in the context of a theological perspective which I 
personally find very helpful. Viewing peer review from a 
theological perspective provides a rich context in which I begin to 
lower resistance and begin seriously considering a meaningful 
review. 

I anticipate that readers of this monograph will find 
themselves both challenged and supported in considering peer 
review as an enriching experience in ministry. 

I encourage all persons in ministiy to read this theological 
perspective on peer review with an openness to seeing ourselves 
more clearly through opening ourselves to the insights and 
wisdom of peers. Whether we serve in a parish, pastoral 
counseling center, prison, general or psychiatric hospital, or other 
setting, we need our peers and we need them to speak to us out of 
compassion and truth. We will have new opportunities to 
discover who we are in ministry and how we can be more 
effective in caring for ourselves and others. In this process we will 
come to fulfill the commandments—to love God, to love neighbor, 
and to love self more fully. 


—Duane F. Parker, Ph.D. 
Executive Director 
Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 



Doing theological perspectives on peer review is like playing 
pick-up sticks with your granddaughter. You want to pick up all 
the sticks—especially the black one, which scores the most points. 
You toss them out hoping they won’t be so connected that you 
can’t pick them up easily. But then you find they’re all connected. 
If you move one, you might move them all, and your turn is 
ended before you’ve scored. Still, if you finesse it, you can pick up 
some, maybe even the black one, without moving the others. 

Ultimately, the landing of the sticks and your own lack of 
vision and skill will defeat you every time. But you keep at it, 
hoping for that rare combination of the landing of the sticks, your 
granddaughter’s vision, and your steady enough fingers. 

Well, here goes the toss of these sticks. I want to begin our 
reflection with the question. Who are we? Next, we will focus a bit 
on the question, What is peer review? And then, I will invite recall 
of some theological rootage out of which we have emerged. 
Finally, I will wonder with you if any of this can assist the future 
movement of Clinical Pastoral Education. 

Now if my granddaughter were reading these comments, she 
could tell you right away what our chances are for picking up the 
sticks, especially the ones that count the most, and which one we 
ought to go for first. My hope is that your attention span is a little 
longer than hers and that your investment in the subject will 
enable you to have patience with me a bit longer than she would. 

The Who Question 

The older I become, the more convinced I am that the 
primary question for our CPE movement is the who question. It is 
first and foremost the primary question of all pastoral care 
ministry. Not what , but whol 

Some of you who know me might be wondering if you are 
indeed reading Jap Keith correctly, for you know that I have spent 
too much of my compulsive energy being preoccupied with the 
what questions: 

—What is the mission of the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education? 

— What are the standards by which we will conduct our mission? 

— What are the structures by which we will order our life together? 

— What are the procedures by which we will hold one another accountable? 

— What is the best approach we can take to this or that problem? 

You know that this Calvinist has asked those what questions! And 
in the development of ACPE, I have given my share of time and 



energy to those very important questions because they contribute 
to the ordering of our life together. But anymore, I am convinced 
that the what questions are of secondary importance for our CPE 
movement. First and foremost, I want us to continue asking the 
who questions. 

So, let’s put the who questions first: 

— Who are we? 

— Who are you? 

— Who am I? 

— Who are we becoming together? 

These questions are not as easy to answer today as they might 
have once been. Pluralism pervades our movement. In more than 
a numerical sense, we have grown beyond a mere fellowship of 
supervisors. 

But I suspect we are more alike than we are different in the 
ways that ultimately matter. There are some things we have in 
common. And, at the risk of drawing a caricature, these are some 
of the ways in which we are alike: 

1. We have experienced some forms of bondage. 

2. We have known some aspects of deliverance. 

3. We resist every power that threatens our freedom. 

4. We desire wholeness for ourselves and for others. 

5. We care, and some days we have the courage to be caring. 

6. And every day, we are dying. 

Undergirding those experienced realities, we dare to believe that 
we are created in the image of God for relatedness in freedom 
with love and justice, that we are endowed with a certain human 
dignity that entails certain inalienable rights and responsibilities, 
that we are called to be a pilgrim people of God, and that we have 
a witness and a work to do for God’s glory and the better good of 
God’s world. 

Now, that is my language, some symbols that hold my 
meanings. I hope they are dialogical enough, but I may need to 
put some flesh on that skeleton. If so, I am willing to be 
vulnerable with you. I will reveal some aspects of my story that 
illustrate some of what I think we have in common. I am willing 
to do that if my transparency will enable us to be more genuine 
with each other. My hope is that you will find ways of identifying 
with me so that what emerges will be a more representative 
collage of who we are. 

1. We have experienced some forms of bondage. I confess 
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that mine has been a kind of compulsivity to get things ordered. 
It has been a way of trying to control my anxiety, to protect 
myself from shame, to overcome my doubts about myself. Or, it 
has been a way of placating someone’s wrath or trying to please 
someone. Ultimately, it has been motivated by a desire to be 
valued and blessed. 

In part, my bondage reflects the way I was reared in the Scots- 
Irish Keith-Hay family and how I was socialized into significant 
communities. In part, my bondage emerged in a household of 
three conflicted women who were at war with one another 
constantly. I learned early to be a reconciler of angry tensions and 
a caretaker of needy women. In part, my bondage was the burden 
of having all the eggs of my impoverished family in my basket 
with the obligation that I was to have hatched them all yesterday, 
and each of them was to have been a beautiful peacock. 

As the firstborn grandson in that context, I felt myself to be 
“special,” ever so special. But that specialness carried with it high 
expectations, serious obligations, and heavy duties. I could never 
be just ordinary, for I was to be responsible, ever so responsible 
for everyone, even the starving children in China. Thoroughly 
shaped to be a superordinary caretaker—and old, very old, long 
before my time. 

I wondered if anyone really knew me. For who they described 
and applauded seemed a far cry from the guy I experienced and 
slept with. I feared their knowing me. For if they ever really knew 
me, they certainly wouldn’t like me nor value me very much. 
Finally, I couldn’t take the risk of their finding out. So I went 
along with their images, wore the masks they valued, and kept 
my innermost thoughts and feelings about myself a secret. 

Mix all that up with a goodly dose of adolescent idealism in 
the Camelot era of the 1960s—Kennedy’s New Frontier and 
Johnson’s Great Society, the civil rights movement, the equal 
rights amendment, and consumer rights protection—and you 
have enough grandiosity for a crusader. Certainly enough for a 
caretaking savior of the lost and the less fortunate ones. And with 
that snobbery, I asked the church to ordain me. 

Ordained one month after my nineteenth birthday, I was 
locked into a lifetime commitment without having had an 
identity crisis and without having done any self-examination. I 
dutifully, diligently, and faithfully served mother church and 
received positive strokes and warm accolades for all my 
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wonderful works. 

I was bone-tired by mid-afternoon and exhausted by 
midnight, but I was being a good boy. College and seminary did 
little to crack the facade. I had sufficient willpower, intelligence, 
discipline, and tenacity to do what had to be done. 

But life itself is the great icon breaker. And before too long I 
was forced to face my limits. 

My depressed unde, who was more like a brother to me, 
committed suicide a few hours after I had read Scripture to him, 
prayed for him, and supposedly set his soul right with God. It 
should be no surprise that I’d subsequently insist on being 
assigned to a male admissions ward in my first unit of CPE. 

Two young men of my church burned to death when their 
airplane crashed on takeoff one Sunday morning while I was 
greeting their wives following a service of worship. For weeks I 
tried to care for one widow who had had a stillbirth six months 
before her husband’s death, and another widow who was seven 
months pregnant with their first child after nine years of 
marriage. After conducting a double funeral in the sanctuary and 
back-to-back graveside commital services, I broke into 
uncontrollable tears as I drove out of the cemetery. I asked an 
elderly minister, “Does it ever get any better?” His was a classic 
supervisory response: “If it don’t, you won’t be worth a plug 
nickel. If it ever does, you won’t be worth a plug nickel.” And he 
was right on both accounts. 

In a psychotic rage a deacon’s wife threatened to kill her 
husband with a butcher knife. After I had finally talked her into 
giving the knife to God’s representative, I had to file commitment 
papers to hospitalize her in a state facility for deeply troubled 
persons because neither her husband nor her parents could bring 
themselves to make such a decision. 

The county sheriff informed me that the Ku Klux Klan would 
be burning a cross in the yard of the pastorium, and that I’d 
“better git my family out of town ’cause he weren’t gonna give no 
protection to no nigger-loving troublemaker.” After all that 
revelation of racism, I was ashamed to tell him that I was only 
teaching the synoptic gospels and the book of Romans to a group 
of Negro pastors and deacons and their wives. 

By now, the tin god was a bit tarnished, and the feathers had 
dropped out of the peacock’s tail. To make a long story of 
bondage much too short, I became depressed enough to get into 
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psychotherapy and sane enough to get into Clinical Pastoral 
Education. 

We have all experienced some form of bondage, bondage to 
some forms of sin. 

2. We have known some aspects of deliverance. For some 
time, all I knew was my bondage—grandiose, superhuman 
demands that left me a pathetic failure; crippling anxiety that was 
immobilizing; physical illnesses that were the somatizing of 
unexpressable dependency needs. Then, rebellious “whys” were 
followed by depressing hours of despair, agonizing, questioning, 
and doubting. It was hellish facing all spent repressed humanness 
that I and my significant others had colluded to hide. Now it was 
out in the open and running loose with no way to camouflage it. 

Powerful feelings erupted out of control. And my therapist 
congratulated me on being an ordinary human. I was too 
frightened to trust his gladness. 

During this chaotic time I happened upon two books, Earl 
Loomis’ The Self in Pilgrimage and Paul Tillich’s The Shaking of the 
Foundations, that gave me some handles to hold onto. 

Loomis invited me to consider that I had been so engaged in 
being good and avoiding evil that I had not discovered the great 
well springs of both good and evil within me. I had believed 
“right” things, behaved in the “right” ways, and felt the “right” 
feelings, but the standards of rightness were not really mine. I 
had to know me, and make me, mine. 

Tillich told me I was accepted, accepted by that which was 
greater than I. And whether I believed it or not, whether I liked it 
or not, it didn’t matter. I was accepted! And the only thing I could 
do with that truth was accept the fact that I was accepted. Those 
were the most powerful words of grace I had ever heard. For, if I 
were accepted, I could begin to accept myself, and I was freer to 
consider that I might just be something other than what others 
and I had thought myself to be. I might be what I despised in 
others. I might be manipulative, selfish, vindictive, controlling, 
domineering, and dependent. 

No longer theoretical possibilities, they were now more likely 
probable realities. At least I had more than enough to keep me in 
therapy for years. Then Loomis introduced a more threatening 
possibility. Maybe I did care as well as caretake. Maybe I could 
love myself and others as we were. If so, I was a finer human than 
I’d ever imagined myself to be. 
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Of my depth and worth I have, of course, never been sure, but 
I was freer to check it out Getting to know myself has become a 
tumultuous adventure. 

And in some profound ways we all have known some 
deliverance from our bondage. 

3. We resist every power that threatens our freedom. 
Whatever else Clinical Pastoral Education has been for us, it has 
made us a freer people. Some have been freed from intrapsychic 
and interpersonal bondage. Some have been freed from 
ecclesiastical oppression, and others from forms of legalism and 
moralism. 

It would’t be sacri-religious for me to paraphrase St Paul, 
would it? In any case I think I’ve heard many among us saying 
something like: “For freedom [CPE] has set us free; stand fast 
therefore, and do not submit again to any yoke of slavery” (Gal. 
5:1). Liberation, self-fulfillment, inner- or self-direction, even self¬ 
transcendence are the testimonies of folk regarding the 
transformations they have experienced in CPE. CPE was a fresh 
wind of the Spirit that once blew through the mainline Protestant 
churches and not only transformed the teaching methodology of 
much of theological education, but more importantly pointed 
many persons to that glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Some among us were called mavericks. Many were identified 
as free spirits. But most valued their newly found freedom and 
would have it no other way. We had finally removed the 
controlling ones from our backs, whether they were introjected 
“mamas” or “papas” or some official hierarchy, and we would 
never again submit to any other yoke—including the 
establishment of the ACPE. 

4. We desire wholeness for ourselves and for others. This has 
motivated our resistance to some forms of authority. 
Attitudinally, we have confidence and optimism about human 
nature and progress. We readily distrust institutions and 
bureaucracies. And we consciously strive to come to terms with 
secular culture through the means of love and justice for all. 

I think Ed Thornton correctly observed that “CPE never could 
have taken root in theological education without the 
development of positive attitudes toward science, trustful 
attention to individual and social experience, and openness to 
evidences of dynamic process in both nature and history.” 1 The 
genius of CPE has been focusing on process learning rather than 
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the infusion of content, valuing the learner’s present 
experiencing, and enabling the learner’s own unique struggle for 
identity and authority—all of which speak to our desire for others 
to be set free from their personal and ecclesiastical bondages. 

The essence of CPE methodology is free inquiry in reflection 
about ourselves and our attempts to care for others. The content 
is never fixed. It is as fresh as our last experience or anxiety; and 
as pragmatic as the reconstruction of our last attempt to care in 
order to direct the course of subsequent attempts at caring. And 
we do all that because we desire wholeness for ourselves and 
others. 

5. We care, and some days we have the courage to be caring. 
Not every day, not often enough sometimes, and too often not 
enough. We have let one another down because we were not 
aware enough, available enough, or courageous enough. But on 
some days, we take courage and we care. I am convinced of that 
because I am a recipient of that care. 

6. And every day, we are dying. All of us are getting closer and 
closer to the time when we will know assuredly that we are 
mortal. And whatever has been, and is, will then just have to be. 
Whatever we did, or did not do, will cease. Whoever we were and 
whoever we became together will be a record or a memory that 
someone else may recall and perhaps tell. 

Now that I have said all that, I am acutely aware that I have 
not described who we are, who you are, who I am. I have looked 
into a faded mirror and haltingly described some blurred images. 
I wish I knew as I am known, and had the courage to tell it. I trust 
that such freedom and acceptance will be experienced if and 
when death sets us free. Maybe then we can pick up all the sticks, 
including the black one. 

But for now, that’s how I see who we are. Admittedly, it is my 
limited story told in my limited symbols. But I wanted to be 
transparent with you in the hope that you would struggle with 
me about this who question. As you read this, what are your 
feelings and thoughts? What are some of your symbols and 
meanings? Can you add to my description? Will you speak your 
own truth now so that we can round out this portrayal, and 
perhaps make a more representative collage of who we are? 

The What Question 

There are many what questions that could drain our energies. 
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But the one around which we have decided to focus is that of peer 
review. 

1. Who are my peers? 

2. What constitutes a review? 

3. What motivates a review? 

4. What is the benefit, to me and to others, of this review? 

1. Who are my peers? When this question first arose in the 
Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, it was connected to 
the notion that CPE supervisors should participate in units of 
continuing education in order to develop their personal and 
professional maturity. The Development Committee was then 
defining peers as CPE supervisors. Since then, we have created 
other categories of members, sought to become a more inclusive 
organization with therefore a broader definition of peership. 

Or, have we? And, if we haven’t, how will we define peers? All 
males over 50 who are CPE supervisors? All females who are CPE 
supervisors? All clinical members? All members who care for the 
mentally ill or whatever speciality of care we render? Or are peers 
those who are dues-paying members? It could get ridiculous, 
couldn’t it? Who are my peers? 

I wonder if our certification process, more specifically our 
myths about certification, don’t skew our answers to this 
question. There is the myth that one cannot be certified unless 
one can demonstrate not only the capacity of self-supervision but 
also development to the point of no longer needing, or at least 
submitting to, supervision. If a candidate cannot demonstrate 
peership with self-sufficient full supervisors meeting as his or her 
certification committee, he or she won’t get certified. 

Now if that myth has validity, the certification process 
implicitly communicates that a CPE supervisor is in need of no 
further supervision, no further review. And as one recently 
certified supervisor told me, “Before I was certified I sought 
supervision and consultation eagerly. I was excited about 
learning and developing as an educator. But after certification, I 
was embarrassed to admit I didn’t know how to supervise a 
student. I couldn’t ask for help because somehow I was supposed 
to need it no more.” 

I don’t think my young friend’s dilemma is an isolated one. 
He compared his certification process between the Association for 
Clinical Pastoral Education and the American Association of 
Pastoral Counselors and was relieved to learn that AAPC expects 
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him to continue learning, receiving consultation, and seeking 
supervision for his development and practice as a professional. 

Who are my peers? Do I have any? Or need any? 

2. What constitutes a review? A paper review? A notorized 
transcript of CEU credits? A face-to-face interview? I guess it 
depends on what you want to review and how often you want to 
review it. 

3. What motivates a review? Now, that’s a sticky wicket. 
Whatever else it is, it smells like someone checking up on me. 
Another mama? Another bishop? Another bureaucrat? Someone 
telling me what I already know—that I am “a frail creature of the 
dust, and feeble as frail,” that I am not enough and that my 
students need more than I have to offer, that I’ve not kept the 
letter of some law/standard/procedure/guideline, and that the 
goblins will get me if I don’t cover my ass? 

Or is the motivation to check my growth since the last exam? 
If so, I can tell them now that I don’t test very well, that my GPA 
is B to B+ at best, that I haven’t been published and probably have 
not read their favorite author. 

Or is it to check on my morals? No, I haven’t seduced a female 
student, not even a male student, into any sexual hankypanky. I 
just seduce them into liking me and not causing me any trouble 
with my administration. 

Yes, I do write a final evaluation of each student and give it to 
the student at the same time the student gives me his or hers. But 
there is nothing sacred about what I have written, and no one 
should be finally judged by either my assessment or by my ability 
to conceptualize reality and reduce reality to the written word. 

If you must check out my morality, please don’t ask about 
what kind of prophetic witness I have been in a health care 
delivery system that pays my salary so that I can be as much of a 
sumptuous consumer as the next professional in this opulent 
society. The sad truth is, I’ve not been much of an advocate for 
the oppressed, marginalized, impoverished, disenfranchised ones 
who can’t even get into my system of care, much less into my 
program of education. 

But maybe it isn’t my morals so much as some other anxiety 
that motivates someone’s need to review me. I think I have heard 
more emphasis on paper review since we entered the era of 
litigation. Maybe the institution of the ACPE needs to protect 
itself. And maybe I need to acknowledge that I am not a free 
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autonmous lone ranger, that I am not only a part of a CPE 
movement, but also a member of the ACPE, an establishment in 
this society which has social and legal status. And, it is true, either 
I or the ACPE can be sued by a dissatisfied consumer. 

If your review of me is motivated out of the establishment’s 
anxiety about complaints or lawsuits, I can understand that in 
this kind of society. But if that’s what motivates you, be straight 
with me! 

4. What is the benefit, to me and to others, of this review? 
What is the bottom line payoff—for me, for my students, for you, 
for the profession? Several years ago I had high hopes for the 
accreditation process. I was the first chairperson of the ACPE 
Accreditation Commission, and I addressed the Pacific, North 
Central, East Central, Southwest, and Southeast Regions, 
advocating the values of accreditation. As I envisioned it, 
accreditation would be a process by which we could support and 
be resources for one another, cross-fertilize and enrich each 
other’s programs. 

We developed guidelines (not standards or procedures, only 
guidelines) to facilitate self-study. We conceptualized 
accreditation as a means to an end, a stimulus toward more 
excellence in CPE programming. A by-product would be the 
recognition of achievement by one’s colleagues and the 
development of the practice of consultation. 

In several addresses, I noted Whitehead’s observation that 
“Whatever their objectives, in schools of quality, there is an 
habitual vision of greatness.” And I juxtaposed this with 
Emerson’s remark that “What all of us need is someone to make 
us do what we are capable of doing.” My hope was that all of us 
be guided more by the attitude of Whitehead than the critique of 
Emerson. For, if the “habitual vision of greatness” be ours, 
making us “do what we are capable of doing” will not be 
necessary. 

Further, I saw accreditation as a process that involved self- 
study, self-understanding, self-assessment, self-discipline, self¬ 
regulation, self-transformation, and, thereby, self-accreditation 
responsibly assumed and collegially blessed. And I still believe 
that the best thing an accrediting agency can ultimately do is 
offer the wisdom and counsel of professional colleagues who act 
more as consultant to colleagues for the enhancement of each 
other’s programs. The status granted is, or ought to be, the by- 
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product of a far more important process of self-study and collegial 
feedback. I do hope we can keep the horse before the cart in 
accreditation. 

Now if peer review can become what I envisioned for 
accreditation, if that is to be the nature and purpose of peer 
review, I am all for it. I both need and want feedback from my 
colleagues. I both need and want them to be resources for my 
ministry. I both need and want their consultation, their 
confrontation, and their confirmation. Any structure that can 
enable and facilitate that for me will be deeply appreciated 
because I want assurance that I am providing quality care and 
quality education. 

But of course, I do not need, do not want and will strongly 
resist any attempt by anyone to make me fit into some mold. I am 
too determined to be on the cutting edge of a movement that 
values innovation and change in program excellence long before 
standards and procedures can be written to describe what has 
already happened. And I am too old and too obnoxious to placate 
some legalistic demand for compliance to someone’s perception 
of who I ought to be and what I ought to be doing. 

So, if peer review has any notions about forcing me into any 
kind of mold, forget it. I rebelled against that tyranny years ago, 
and I will resist that evil until I die. 

And you who read these words, how do you see peer review? 
What constitutes and motivates peer review? What benefit can 
you and I hope to derive from peer review? 

Some Theological Groundings for Peer Review 

To turn to theological perspectives relative to peer review is 
to discourse about God, to employ language and symbols that 
express one’s awareness of God and one’s perceptions about God. 
We speak out of our experience, utilizing language, metaphors, 
and symbols we have learned and expressing meanings we have 
been given. 

As for me, I am identified with the Juedo-Christian heritage 
and conceptualize my faith within the Reformed tradition of the 
holy catholic church. I call myself Christian because my relation 
to God as Ultimate Reality has been deeply affected by the person 
and work of Jesus the Christ in human history and in my history. 
Additionally, I have committed myself to what I understand to 
have been the cause of Christ, the reconciliation of humankind to 
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God. That reconciliation includes the establishment of a new 
creation and entails the increase among humankind of the love of 
God and neighbor with justice and peace. 

Some of you may share my symbols and my meanings but, of 
course, you each have your own experiences with God, your own 
thoughts about God, out of which you make meaning and draw 
theological perspectives. I hope my language and symbols are 
dialogical enough that we can experience some shared 
perspectives. 

Some of the ways in which the Judeo-Christian communities 
have conceived of God have been: 

1. God, the Covenantmaker and Lawgiver, 

2. God, the Creator and Sovereign Lord, 

3. God, the Redeemer and Lifegiver. 

God is the initiator of the Covenant who thereby orders human 
relatedness. God is the power or source behind Creation in all its 
vastness. God manifests goodness, mercy, steadfast love and grace 
as the Redeemer and Lifegiver of humankind. 

The One who makes the Covenant and gives the law is the 
One who creates all things and is the One who acts redemptively 
in history. Humankind exists and moves and has being in the 
grace of God, and humankind’s fundamental relation is with 
God. This is the testimony of those who told the story to the 
children! Is my language dialogical enough and do we share these 
symbols? 

1. God, the Covenantmaker and Lawgiver. Note that I am 
reversing the order of Creation and Covenant. I do that because I 
am taking a historical approach. In the salvation history of the 
Israelites, the experience of the Covenant came before the 
theological construction of God the Creator and of God the 
Redeemer. 

In a theology of the Covenant we need to identify to whom 
are we related, who has made promises, and who has issued 
commands. For the Israelites, the answer to the who question 
was—Yahweh! Yahweh had taken the initiative in establishing the 
Covenant because Yahweh had chosen Israel and set her apart 
from other nations for a special purpose. Yahweh chose a people 
that was “no people” and set about to deliver Israel from her 
enemies. The historical story that unfolds is one of the mighty 
acts of Yahweh. 

The writings of the Old Testament are not concerned with the 
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metaphysical nature of Yahweh. Rather, what matters is 
Yahweh’s personal relationship to Israel within history. Thus 
Israel’s God, Yahweh, is defined through verbs, experienced 
through actions and events, and conceived of as a dynamic 
impulse who creates, ordains, limits, generates, forms, 
establishes, breaks down, and most happily, covenants with 
Israel. The story of salvation history is told in the Bible because it 
had been retold in Israel generation after generation to ensure 
that the children would know the one and only God of Israel, 
whose name is Yahweh. 

I have heard criticism about the ACPE’s lack of concern with 
social issues and with the corporate community. I suspect some of 
those criticisms are on target, especially in our early 
commitments to enable persons with their personal issues of 
identity and authority. But more recently, I have also heard our 
concerns for a just society, a more equitable health care system, 
the inclusion of women and REMs, and so on, and our social 
responsibility for the earth in a nuclear age. We know that to treat 
a woman living in substandard housing without concern for the 
appalling conditions under which she must rear her family is to 
betray a deficient vision of the gospel’s concern for human life. 
We know that to rehabilitate a juvenile and not be concerned 
about the ghetto from which he came and to which he is likely to 
return is not enough involvement of the pilgrim people of God in 
God’s world. We know that we must care for the oppressed, the 
marginalized, the widows and orphans, the impoverished of this 
world. 

1 have seen concerns similar to these emerging within the 
ACPE, and I think they were always there in the hearts and the 
daily witness of our members. I for one am glad we have gone 
public with these aspects of our covenant with God. 

The spirit of a contemporary pilgrim represents our spirits. 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer voiced his covenant relationship with God in 
these words: 

It is only by living completely in this world that one learns to believe in God. 

We must take our life in stride, with all its duties and problems, its successes 
and failures, its experiences and helplessness. It is in such a life that we 
throw ourselves utterly into the arms of God and participate in God’s 
sufferings in the world. That is faith, that is metanoia, and that is what 
makes a person and a Christian. 1 

I heard that witness from some CPE supervisors who incarnated 
that covenant obligation through their daily witness in a state 
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hospital for the mentally ill. I’m glad we’re now voicing public 
concerns for the general human welfare. 

There came a time in Israel’s history when Yahweh was not 
defeating the enemies of Israel. Jeremiah’s interpretation was that 
God was forsaking the people because they had turned their 
backs on God. Jerusalem would fall, but Yahweh would create a 
new covenant that would be “written on the heart” and would be 
sealed by a “new law within the people” (Jer. 31:31-34). 

After the Exile, that “new law” was interpreted to be the 
standards and procedures taken from the Torah. The Torah 
provided the basis for the common belief and conduct that 
characterized Jewish life. The Torah bound Jews together 
wherever they were, characterized their relationships with each 
other and Yahweh and established a tradition of righteousness 
that was to distinguish the Jews from all other people. The 
institution of the synagogue provided the means for transmitting 
knowledge of the Torah and for nurturing a deep reverence for 
that tradition which bound the Jews as God’s chosen ones. 

Beyond the ordering of communal life based on the ethical 
teaching of the Torah, there was a hopefulness that Yahweh 
would provide a messianic figure who would establish God’s 
kingdom characterized by God’s perfect righteous rule. Until that 
eschatological hope was realized, the Jews would have to depend 
on the Scribes to preserve the writings and interpret the meaning 
of the Torah. The people were caught between the perspectives of 
the conservative, legalist faction of the Pharisees, the isolated, 
pietist faction of the Essenes and the radical, revolutionary 
faction of the Zealots. The court for ruling on infractions of the 
Torah was the Sanhedrin. By now, a pilgrim people had become 
an institution and a movement of faith had become an ordered 
establishment 

That is a long, and yet ever-so-brief, description of how a 
people came to understand their covenant with Yahweh. In many 
ways, it is too simplistic. 

But sometimes I see a frightening parallel with the ACPE. 
Sometimes I ask myself, Do we perceive ourselves to be a pilgrim 
people in covenant with God? Is the ACPE a community called by 
God for any special purpose in God’s world? Is the will of God 
written on our hearts, or must we codify our interpretations in 
some “torah”? What are the cultic practices which have become 
sacred, perhaps idolatrous, in the ordering of our common life? 
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Who are our Scribes, our Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, or 
Zealots who interpret that will through our laws? Do we have a 
Sanhedrin? Do we need one? What comprises the oral and written 
tradition by which we order our life together and hold one 
another accountable to the corporate community? In the day-to- 
day experience, have we any sense that Yahweh, the 
Covenantmaker and Lawgiver, has any relevance for who we are 
and what we do and how we relate to one another and care for 
God’s world? 

2. God, the Creator and Sovereign Lord. When the 
theologians put the canon together, the Creation stories were 
placed at the beginning of the canon because the theologians 
perceived Creation as the starting point of their history of 
Yahweh. Israel’s faith was first confessed in the form of 
Heilsgeschichte—the story of Yahweh’s mighty acts of salvation in 
history (c/. Deut. 26:5-10). 

The Creation stories written in the reign of Solomon (J) and 
the Exile or later (P) indicate the slow development of a doctrine 
of Creation. And this fact illustrates the radically historical 
character of Israel’s faith. When Yahweh was no longer acting as a 
mighty God of war, the people struggled to understand how their 
God was now acting in the history of Israel. The theologians 
constructed the God of Creation who was not only the God of 
Israel, but the sovereign Lord of all history and the Creator of all 
things and nations in history. The biblical doctrine of Creation 
sets the stage and provides the arena in which Yahweh’s mighty 
acts of salvation take place in a historical, created order, not for 
Israel alone but for the whole cosmos. 

In positing this doctrine of Creation, the writers of Scripture 
were not asking metaphysical or philosophical questions about 
their origins. They weren’t asking ontological questions about 
being. Nor were they asking scientific questions about the causes 
from which emerged the heavens and the earth and all things 
therein. 

Instead, the theologians were asking about their ultimate 
security in a most frightening world, the meaning and destiny of 
their corporate existence. Their questions were existential and 
relational. On what fundamental structure of relationship with 
Yahweh can we depend for our existence and reality? Who has 
put us here? Who or what ultimately determines our life? Who or 
what is in charge here? Why do we exist, and on what power does 
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our existence depend? Such questions do not spring from 
intellectual curiosity so much as from anxiety about the mystery 
of that existence in which our whole being is involved. 

Questions of this sort are pecularly religious in character. 
They ask about the ultimate ground and meaning of life. They 
search for faithful and healing answers to human problems. They 
are uttered in faith and trust, rather than in hope of proof or 
verification. They are asked out of personal turmoil and anxiety, 
out of trembling and dread, out of frustration and futility. 

To the anxious inquirer about existence, the Judeo-Christian 
faith responds: We are creatures of God dependent utterly upon 
God’s sovereign will and steadfast love, and history, from 
beginning to end, is under the sovereign purpose of God. 
Therefore, there is no health, freedom, or wholeness except as 
God’s reign is fulfilled and manifested. 

Whatever else is true about us, I believe we ask the same 
anxious questions about human existence that the theologians of 
Creation asked. We certainly have those questions put to us by 
our parishioners continually. But on the other hand, we have 
some difficulty acknowledging utter dependence upon anyone or 
anything, and we like to image ourselves as makers of our own 
history and shapers of our own destiny. And the God of Creation 
described by the Deuteronomic theologians may be too much like 
a powerful father figure for some of us to embrace easily. 

We may be more comfortable with the emphasis on creation 
in the New Testament, especially the symbol of the New Creation, 
for the focus of the New Testament is how Creation is being made 
new. In Christ, the New Creation is already a historical reality, a 
promise and a foretaste of the end time that is presently effectual 
in the transformation of persons and society. Dividing walls of 
hostility and exclusion have been shattered to bits, so that God’s 
new humanity, “created in Christ” (Eph. 2:10, 15), lives in a new 
relation to God and therefore a new relation to one another (Rom. 
6:4). The old is passing away, behold the “newness of life” is, and 
is coming, and we are a part of that new ordering of Creation and 
of cohumanity. 

I suspect we can identify with and better appreciate this God 
of the New Creation because of the process, dynamic actions of 
movement, reformation, and transformation of life and 
relationships in the eternal now, and mostly because we are 
invited to be copartners in this New Creation. 
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The most striking aspects of the Creation accounts are that 
God formed the earth as the dwelling place of humankind, that 
humankind, male and female, are the creatures who most 
correspond to the likeness of God, and that humankind has a 
special relationship to God (symbolized by the animation of body 
by divine breath and by humankind having dominion over the 
rest of creation). 

Humankind is made for relatedness with God, and we are the 
only creatures who can answer God, either in defiance or in trust, 
or can dialogue with God, either in praise or argument. If 
humankind’s response to God is “yes,” humankind is to act as 
God’s representative and to assume the tasks of God’s 
administrator for the rest of Creation. Humankind is to exercise 
sovereignty within God’s sovereignty, so that all earthly creatures 
may be related to God through humankind’s responsible 
stewardship. 

What relevance do these aspects of Creation have for us? That 
we are crowned with glory and honor? Given a special 
relationship with God? Made to dominate the rest of creation? Or, 
that we are made to reflect the likeness of God, made for 
responsible relatedness to God and God’s Creation, made for 
responsible caring for the rest of Creation as God cares and after 
the manner in which God cares? 

Who is the upholder of reality beyond ourselves? Who keeps 
the world and all that dwell therein? Who is our maker and to 
whom are we ultimately and finally accountable? 

Another personally important dimension of Creation is the 
correspondence established between male and female in the 
doctrine. They question and answer one another. They exist in a 
relationship of mutuality and complementarity. The scriptures 
refer to both woman and man as “children of God,” and that puts 
us all on common ground and makes us priests each to the other. 
To put that another way, in the created order, there is the Creator 
and there are the creatures. The creatures are given dignity, but 
not rank. All the creatures are peers. There is no hierarchy among 
humans in the created order. 

I suspect much of the anxiety, defensiveness, and resistance of 
peer review could be dissipated if we were to consult with one 
another as equal creatures, each of whom is ultimately dependent 
upon God’s created order. And, in a sense, if we could accept this 
perspective on ourselves as creatures, we could discover that we 
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are ever being reviewed by some peer creature: our spouse, 
children, colleagues, patients, students, supervisors, and 
administrators. 

I discovered this kind of peer review on the first day of a Basic 
unit of CPE. The burly attendant who kept the locked door had to 
telephone the chaplain’s office before he would let me out of that 
admission ward! And soon thereafter, a little old woman shook 
me when she said, “You ain’t there yet, preacher man. You don’t 
love us ’cause you’re scared of us.” 

If we are open to other creatures and receptive of their 
feedback, we’ll get all the peer review we can tolerate. But the 
degree of our openness to fellow creatures illustrates our 
understanding of the doctrine of Creation. 

Covenant and Creation have provided motifs for reflecting 
about ourselves and peer review, but I want to invite your 
consideration of a third image of God. 

3. God, the Redeemer and Lifegiver. I don’t want to be too 
influenced by my pietistic heritage that confines the redemptive 
work of God too exclusively to God’s gracious remission of my 
personal sin, restoration of my inner self, and fulfillment of my 
personal self. Neither do I want to be too influenced by my more 
liberal social consciousness that sees the redemptive work of God 
too exclusively in terms of the liberation of the poor and 
oppressed, or the political ordering of a just society. 

God the Redeemer and Lifegiver is concerned with both the 
personal and the social aspects of salvation within the historical, 
created order, just as is God the Covenantmaker and Lawgiver 
and as is God the Creator-Sovereign. For the One who made all 
things good has been known in Covenant and Redemption as 
One who is loving of the person and of the whole Creation. 

Redemption has a personal character: my guilt is forgiven and 
I am accepted. Yet redemption has a communal character, for the 
whole world is the subject of God’s redemptive love. Love that has 
established the Covenant, love that makes agreements and 
promises faithfulness, love that makes itself vulnerable to the 
possibility of disappointment, betrayal, and rejection—and thus to 
suffering—such steadfast love must ultimately redeem persons 
and transform society. And on God, who loves like that, we bet 
our lives. 

The sad fact of history is that the people didn’t keep their part 
of the Covenant or assume their responsible stewardship of 
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Creation. Time and again, God would renew the Covenant And 
for a time, a remnant of faithful people would respond with love 
and justice for a while. The stories of Yahweh, the 
Covenantmaker and Lawgiver, the sovereign Creator and the 
gracious Redeemer, would be told to the children. The cultus 
would order the community of the faithful worshippers for a 
season. Now and again, a new prophet would offer a new vision 
of a better, or a newer covenant. And some people who were no 
people would accept the fact that they were accepted as God’s 
people. 

But time and again, humankind proved unfit for the tasks of 
responsible stewardship and loving obedience. They couldn’t 
keep the Law, couldn’t maintain the standards of the Covenant, 
couldn’t order the common life so as to fulfill the purposes for 
which they had been chosen. Ultimately, their only hope was the 
assurance that the God who had covenanted with them and had 
created them would in the end redeem them. Their only hope 
was that regardless of how faithlessly they behaved, God would 
remain faithful. Deliverance, forgiveness, and restoration were 
entirely God’s works of grace, not their works of righteousness. 
God, the Redeemer and Lifegiver, would have to act redemptively 
in their history, and do so continually if a society of love and 
justice was ever to be known to God’s world. 

In a sense, God the Covenantmaker and Lawgiver and 
sovereign Creator is forever being ignored, forgotten, or rejected 
by humankind. And therefore that faithful, steadfast, loving 
Reality, who is beyond all our metaphors, continually comes to 
redeem, call, and save a people from their sin for their service in 
God's world. Without this revelation of God, I suspect none of us 
could submit to a peer review. Without the assurance that we are 
accepted and redeemed in spite of who we are and what we’ve 
done or not done, every review would be too threatening. 

But the good news is this: In Jesus Christ, through the Spirit, 
we are forgiven and accepted. The ultimate word has been 
spoken, the word that we are justified and sanctified by grace 
through faith. And that is the word that opens and closes every 
review of every child of God by other children of God. We may 
not be aware of that fact, we may not practice that fact, we may 
not experience that fact, we may not even believe that fact, but 
none of that changes the fact that we are accepted and we mature 
into the likeness of God by the Redeemer’s grace through faith in 
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the Lifegiver. And that’s the way it has been, is and always will be. 

In an all-too-brief and cursory manner, I have held before us 
three images by which Judeo-Christian communities have 
conceived of and worshipped God. These are the theological 
perspectives out of which we have symbolized our relatedness to 
each other and our relatedness to the One who is beyond us: 

God, the Covenantmaker and Lawgiver, 

God, the sovereign Creator 

God, the gracious Redeemer and Lifegiver. 

The Relevance of These Images for the Future of CPE 

H. Richard Niebuhr often said that theology is reflection on 
the action and nature of God, while ethics is reflection on the 
response of humans to the action and nature of God. 5 Properly 
speaking, Niebuhr is, of course, accurate. My last words, 
therefore, may pertain more to an ethical than a theological 
relevance. However my words might be defined, I hope you can 
receive them. 

One way of organizing our struggle with the relevance of 
these perspectives for peer review is around the issue of freedom. 
I began this monograph with a caricature of our pilgrimage 
together. I told something of my own quest for freedom in CPE. It 
is clear what we want to be free from,. It may not be as clear what 
we want to be free for. 

Collectively, we may have given the impression that we want 
to be free for our own self-fulfillment, self-realization, maybe 
even our self-aggrandizement. And I’ve given enough energy to 
those pursuits myself that I have to confess that they are some of 
the motivations behind my adamant quest for freedom. But is 
that enough—enough for ourselves or for our participation in the 
ACPE? Beyond that from which we must be freed, what is it to 
which and/or which we desire freedom? 

I don’t know how to pull it off, but I have wanted the ACPE to 
be the kind of fellowship that enables people to be truly free 
persons within a caring community. True freedom is not freedom 
from community, but freedom for community. And legitimate 
authority needs to maintain and nourish freedom for relatedness 
in community. 

I don’t know how to organize it, but I want freedom in the 
ACPE to be freedom for mutual giving and receiving, helping and 
being helped in relation to each other and those we serve, finding 
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and fulfilling and asserting one’s self in this community for the 
betterment of this community and the whole human community. 

I don’t know how to structure it, but I’d like to give the latter 
part of my pilgrimage to discovering how to be free for, caring of 
and accountable to the covenant-community of God. And I’d like 
for the ACPE to be one of those places in which I respond 
faithfully to the God who is the Covenantmaker, Lawmaker, 
sovereign Creator, Redeemer and Lifegiver. 

Theologically, I am now struggling with the character of 
sanctification for the responsible self within the caring 
community. This struggle has a fascinating history within 
Christendom, especially in Luther and Calvin. Both Luther and 
Calvin affirmed that humankind is justified and sanctified by 
grace through faith. That was the content of their gospel 
proclamations. But each also valued the Law. 

Both Luther and Calvin agreed about two functions of the 
Law: the functions of discipline and repentance. One political 
function of the law was directing the life of the society by 
preventing and punishing transgressions. Another function of the 
Law was preparing the way for instruction. This function led to 
repentance because it showed humankind what one essentially is 
and therefore ought to be, but is not yet. 

Calvin advocated a “third function of the Law; namely, the 
function of guiding the Christian who is grasped by the divine 
Spirit but who is not yet free from the power of the negative in 
either knowledge or action. Luther rejected this solution, 
asserting instead that the Spirit itself leads to decisions by which 
the ambiguity of life is conquered.” 4 Therefore, if the human is 
guided by the Spirit, the human does not need the Law for 
guidance. Calvin didn’t trust the ecstasy of the Spirit in depraved 
humans. Luther didn’t trust the legalisms that get attached to the 
Law by depraved humans. For Luther, the Spirit, by liberating a 
person from the letter of the Law, gives both insight into concrete 
situations and the power to act in those situations according to 
the call of agape. 

Tillich observed that “Calvin’s solution is more realistic, more 
able to support an ethical theory and a disciplined life of 
sanctification. Luther’s solution is more ecstatic, unable to 
support a ‘protestant work ethic,’ but full of creative possibilities 
in the personal life.” 5 

I have often heard this ongoing debate between Calvin and 
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Luther in the committees of the ACPE. I hope that neither will 
prevail, but I hope we can keep the debate going and the tension 
alive and well. If we can do that with the issue of peer review, we 
may be enabled to come to some increasing awareness, increasing 
freedom, increasing relatedness, and some increasing transcen¬ 
dence in our process of becoming, while still experiencing 
something of the glorious liberty of the children of God. 8 

May it suffice now to claim that however sanctification is 
finally understood and experienced, and whatever ethics we 
might espouse and practice, the moral life of the Judeo-Christian 
community is nothing more or less than our response to the God 
who is our Covenantmaker, Lawmaker, sovereign Creator, 
gracious Redeemer and Lifegiver. 

Whether in a structured peer review or in a dialogical 
consultation with colleagues, the telling questions we must ask 
ourselves are: 

Can we position ourselves to receive the word of discipline, repentance, 
and guidance that comes from God, the Covenantmaker and Lawgiver? 

Can a review with our peers be such that it is a speaking and hearing of 
the truth with love for our better good as creatures of the sovereign 
Creator? 

Can our peer reviews be such that we build ourselves up into those 
mature persons who bear the likeness of Christ in whom we have met 
God, the Redeemer and Lifegiver? 

Can we trust ourselves as accepted ones, trust each other as accepted ones 
and trust ourselves to the One who accepted each and every one of us? 

Can such an encounter with our peers prepare the way for a divine- 
human encounter for all of us? 

Can we hear the Law respectfully and receive the gospel gratefully, and 
thereby be so transformed ourselves as to become agents for the 
transformation of society? 

Now, to ask that much is to acknowledge that our response is 
to God: God the sovereign Creator, God the Covenantmaker and 
merciful Judge, God the gracious, steadfastly loving Redeemer. 
Our response may be in the form of worshipful praise, ethical 
behavior, liberating acts, sustaining care, reconciling forgiveness 
or any other of multitudinous ways. Our response will of 
necessity be a thankful acceptance of God’s acceptance of human 
limitations. Whatever the ingredients of our response, our 
response must be addressed first and foremost to God. Finally, at 
the dose of the day, the response must be “Forgive me this day as 
I forgive” and “yet not what I will, but what Thou wilt” 
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If and when we respond by praying, “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done,” we will be trusting ourselves once again to God the 
Redeemer who is the Creator and is the Covenantmaker and the 
Lawgiver. And to the degree to which we can respond to that God, 
it will be revealed unto us what we are free for. 

At least, that is what this bearer of the tradition is telling the 
children because I want them to pick up all the sticks and to 
know that papa’s God is their God too. 
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